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I. The Present Status of the Education Program 


The present Education program in the University consists of two full 

courses (Education 21] (History of Education) and Education 411 (Philosophy 
of Fducation), and two half cours2s (Education 221 (Adult Bduexwtton) and 
Education 231 (Education in Canad>). Two closely relevant courses are 
offered outside the official program. These are Education 591 (listed 

under: Art Education) and Psychology 223. In addition, certain other courses, 
notably Psychology 231, Psychology 241, Applied Social Science 451, Applied 
Social Science 452, and Applied Social Science 452, obviously deal with 
topics related to education, but may, for the purposes of this brief, be 
excluded from discussion, 

Although, for reasons of convenience, the term 'program’ has been 
used, tt can hardly be argued that the ecurcent range of courses constitutes 
a program in the usually accepted sense. The two half courses are dormant, 
and would serve very limited purposes even if restored to official life; 
and the full courses have no prerequisites attached, and must be taught as 
elementary courses, thus offering only brief glimpses of the possibilities 
of Education ¢s an academic discipline. Also, since waat is taught docs 
not form part of a coherent course pattern, and has no more structure than 
that provided by the accident of incorporation in the Art Education program, 
it cannot satisfy the need for professional preparation of the minority of 
registered students who intend to become teachers. To summarize, the 
present progcam suffers from serious academic and professionel inadequacies, 
which may be traced to its unplanned origins, and requires extensive 
reorganization. 


It is only Fair to add that, whatever may be said of the deficioncios 
of its official course offerings in Education, the University dees provide 
facilities, especialiv in its evening programs, which are use] extensively 
by tecchors working towards Arts and Science degrees (the number of prastis- 
ing teachers making use of these facilities rose From 211 in 1954-55 to 
903 in 1964-65). Properly interpreted, however, what the statistics show is 
less & special concern by the University for the improvement of teacher 
qualifications than the willingness of teachers to take advantage of opportun- 
ities for further study. While the University deserves commendation for its 
feneral evening school policies, these cannot legitimately ba quoted as 
evidence foc the existence of a particular commitment to the service of 
public education, 


Very recently the University has established a progrem Cin Art Edueation) 
which is designed to produce specialist high school teachers, and other 
progrims of a similar sort are being planned. Since one of the more obvious 
deficiencies in. secondary education in Quebec, and in Canada as a whole, is 
the lack. of trained subject matter specialists, these programs serve 2 clear 
practical need, and are worthy of support. Some care should be taken, 
however, to guard against the institutionolization of the primitive view of 
teaching, still to be found in a number of universities, which holds that 
the professional teacher requires no more than a knowledge of an acedemic 
discipline, with perhaps the addition cf a few low-level technical skills 
(the ‘tricks of the trade’), in order to function with entire success. 
Assent to such a view, even below the level of officiel foruulatioa, would 
destroy any possibility of influential -eantribution by the University to 
the current discussions in Canada of teachar education, out of which vill 
ewerce, over Lhe next decade or so, new and more sophisticated training 
models, 
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II. The University and the Community > 


The attention of Sir George Williams University to the function of service 
to the community is more than a myth, and can be elaborately documented, 
Nevertheless, even if ‘community’ is to be defined exclusively as "local 
community’ Ca rendering which universities have traditionally refused to 
accept), there are clear gaps in provision, and programs which can be 
justified by any ordinary interpretation of community need have not been 
established. While the resources of the University are not inexhaustible, 
and a field of responsibility must have some agreed limit, it seems curious 
that an institution which has served the educational needs of business enter~ 
prise so well should have hesitated to commit itself to the sarvice of public 
education. That the Protestant school system in Quebec is urgently in need 
of the special facilities which might be provided by the University scarcely 
requires demonstration.* AS recently as 1964, the proportion of high 

school teachers who had taken no more than two university courses in their 
main teaching subject ranged from 36 per cent in English to 82 per cent 

in Geography (an astonishingly large proportion-~for example, 22 per cent 

in English and 24 per cent in Mathematics-- had taken no courses at all). 
While figures for elementary teachers are less easily come by, what 

evidence is available sugzests that very many, and perhaps a majority, 

are minimally prepared for their teaching tasks. And this is only to take 
account of ‘academic’ preparation, Informed professional opinion has not 
attempted to offer a firm estimate of the numbers of teachers, in any 
category, who are well acquainted with contemporary theory and research in 
learning and instruction, and able to handle the new techniques and devices 
now being pressed on the schools, but would judge these to be small, even 

in Canadian provinces where the education of teachers, both in concepLion 
and in provision, is well ahead of that in Quebac. Furthermore, the 
respousibility of the training institution to the educational system doo “ot 
end when the main body of practising teachers has been adequately prepared, 
As will be shown later, the facilities available in the Prot=staut school 
system for the educational treatment of children who require special attentia: 
by reason of intellectual, physical or cultural handicap, or becuusa of 
intellectual giftedness, are severely limited, a Fact at least in port 
attributable to the absence of training programs in Special Education. If 
there is added to this listing only the lack of trained staff to operate 

the individual and vocational counselling services, and tha psychological 
services generally, in the Protestant, schools, and the shortage of 
professionally qualified adwninistrators, deficiencies which are freely 
acknowledged within the system, without consideration of more esoveric 
eatecories of requirement, an assembly of needs has baon identified which 
will not be satisfied, given the best efforts of the universities, in a 
generation (and disregard of which will have a debilitating effect on all 
aspects of life in the Quebec community, including. business enterprise). 


The author of this brief, perhaps because of his knowledge of 
Fducation prograus available outside Quebec, does not snare the view, 


* The reference here to the Prolestaat school system is not intended to 
imply that whatever programs in Education the University osteblishes 
should reasin inevitably closed to English and French Catholics. 
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expressed by the Comité de Coordinatioa de L'enseignement Pedagogique des 
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Universités, in a recent report to the Comité des Recteurs et des Principaux 
des Universités du Québec, that ‘les six universités offrent aux futurs 
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maitres un 4ventail assez vaste d2 programmes’, and is inclined to believe 
that such a statement would be greeted with astonishvent, and irritation, by 
the mass of Quebec teachers. 


III. The Matter of Duplication 


No sensible person will disagree with the thesis that whatever funds are 
available within a province for the education of teachers, or, more generally, 
for higher education as a whole, should be rationally allocated, and that 
unwartanted duplication of facilities should be avoided. It is never easy 

to decide, however, exactly what constitutes duplicatian. In the firs: plank, 
duplication of form does not necessarily specify duplication of content. Teo 
give an example, two adjacent universities may both possess Dapartments of 
Sociology, and offer apparently very similar programs, Yet the pattern of 
emphasis in the two departments, with its consequences for the intellectual 
training of students, may be quite different, one departwent stressing theory 
and hunenistic implication, the other einpirical research. Secondly, the usuc! 
definitions of university purpose may oblige a university to offer cartain 
opportunitics for study, even although these opportunities also exist if 
other universities. It is difficult, For instance, to 3ece how an institution 
that does not possess strong Departments of Literature, Histoty, and 
Philosophy can ever aspire to full university status fand the sam2 principle 
may be argued, with considerable backing from historical precedent, in 
supvort of the establisament of professional schoots). Thirdly, the 
intervention of social necessity may establish a new Ervace of roefaraice for 
the discussion of prograws, within which duplicatian bacones uo longer 
matter for serious concern (and so universities like Sir George WiLA1lians 
are founded, and grow and develop). 


The qicstion of duplication of facilities is bound to arise as che 
University moves to introduce programs in Education, since the training 
of teachers and other personnel for the Protestant school system ii Quebec 
has for so long been the almost exclusive responsibility of McGill 
University, on its Macdonald College campus (Bishop's University has always 
eatered for a very smal] number of stuicnts, usually less than thirty ina 
given yerr, and is aot, at tha moment, interested in further expansion). 
The author is of the view, however, that its importance can essily oe exarger- 
ated. To begin vith, it is axtramely unlikely that any pregrams in Fducei teu 
developed at the University wil] bear more than, at most, a Formal sinllarity 
to the programs already in operation at Macdonald Colleze. ‘iso, even a 
casual glanea at the Protestant school system (to say nething of the English 
and French Catholic schsol systems) reveals the existence of a wide spectruy 
of needs, not satisfied or inadequately satisfied under the present Cispouss- 
tion, atiention to which should take a hign place on any list of priorities 
drawn up by the University, given its traditions of services to the com- 
munity <the more especially, since there is considerable lesway to be mada 
up). Furthermore, tha hapes now being expressed in many public foruns for 
the revivifiection of education depend, for their fulfilmant, on the willing- 
ness of azw instilutions to offer training programs, since the older institu- 
tions are heavily eonmnitted to obsolescent trainins concepts, From which 
they wil] have difficuity in disculangling themselvas; ii is no aceidant that, 
jn OntAria and British Onlvmbia, the dastituciona wom, Erograns have crpturad 
public and professional interest are the Ontario InstituLe of Studies in 


She 
Education and Simon Fraser University, not OCE’and UBC. 
Iv. A Statement of Need pee 


The author is of the opinion that the University would dest serve its 
responsibilities to the community, and particularly to the educational 
community, by introducing the following prograins: 


(a) basic progcams of preparation, at the undargraduate level, for 
elementary and secondary teachers of academic subjects (with the 
possible incorporation of special provision for nursery school 
and kindergarten teachers, and vocational teachers), imaginatively 
designed to include the be3t of contemporary educational thought 
and practice, and available to students in the following cate- 
gories: 

Ci) students entering immediately from school; (ii) mature men 
and women who wish to change their occupation; (iii) teachers 
who are anxious to improve their professional standing. 


(b) a program, at the graduate level, to prepare counselling psychologis 


(c) a program, at the graduste level, to prepare school adninistratars: 


(d) a program, at tha graduate level, to prepare teechers for childrer 
who require special educational treatment; 


(e) a program, at the graduate level, in educational studies (with the 
Pacpose of producing scholers and researchers in such fields 
educational psychology, educational philosophy, educational socic) 
comparative education, and the history of education). 


He recommznds, in addition, that the mavament within the University to asts 
lish "Master of Arts in Teaching’ programs continue to receive encouragement, 
and that some attention be given to the possibility of developing prograus of 
& generally similar sort for students who wish to enter university teachin 


Vv. Commentary 


1. Basic Programs 
Reference to categories of formal need within the school system may be 
sufficient to justify the establishmant of these prograns; thay are unlikely 
to justify themselves in practica, hovever, unless they embody a coberent 
(and preferably an imaginative and sophisticated) philosophy of teacher 
preparation. Philosophy makes certain demands of administrative siructure; 
the most coivenient administrative structure for undergraduate teacher 
education is the B.Ed. degree. An account of the B.Ed. degree is, therefore, 
included as an appendix to this brief. Tha coatent, as dascribed, is 
hypothstical, and intended solely for illustrative purposes; no effort is 
being made to write a specification for any future degree offered by the 
University. 


Sinee the proegraws must provide facilities for serving terchars (5 
requirenent of particular importance in view cf the reeant cowntitment of th 
q 
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Quebec Department of Education, in Regulation f, to a radically new theory 

of instruction), and for mature adults who wish te become teachers, many 
courses will have to be offered in the evenings 3, and in special summer 
sessions. This doses not mean, however, that the University can fall bae’. 

on the services of part~time instructors; teacher education programs, at their 
best, establish criteria for staff performance which cannot easily be met by 
persons whose primary responsibility is to another seat of tasks. 


2. A Graduate Program to Prepare Counselling Psycholozists 
Faculties and Colleges of Education in Canada have traditionally rejected 

the view that teaching is only one of a cluster of educational professions, 

and have argued that a properly trained teacher, with, pzrhaps, the aid of a 

few additional courses, should be able to function as administrator or 
psychologist. Although this view is now breaking down, under pressure from 

an educational system whose purposes are much mora ambitious than in the past, 
its effects are still felt. In particular, school psychological services are 
often staffed, especially at the level of the individual school, by teachers WILD, 
while they may possess estimable personal qualities, are grossly undertrained 

for the delicate task of individual and vocational counselling. The more 
progressive school systems in Canada, and the teachers themselves, are voll 

aware of this deticiency, which bacomes nore avidant with the increasing 
differentiation of high school prograas. 


It is possible to include a faw courses in an undergraduate teacher 
education program, the taking of which may qualify a teacher to serve, under 
close professional supervision, as a practical day-to-day counsellor, Much 
more training is necessary, howaver, for the fully qualified counseller or 
counselling psychologist, who has to possess the specialist knowledge uswatiy 
dispensed only in graduate programs. Counselling psychologists are in suct 
short supply that the graduates of any program devised by the University wil} 
readily find employment in Quebec; indeed, as happens regularly in the 
United States, and in othar Canadian provinces, school commissions may offen 
financial sponsorship to suitable candidates. 


Since counselling psychologists who will work in an educational setting 
must be (a) qualified for recognition as professional psychologists and 
(b) knowledgesble about education, the construction of 2 program is no easy 
matter, and semetimes leads to a tug-of-war batwaen OQnpariments or Fresttto: 
of Education and Departments of Psychology. This probisis has boen selved 
amicably elrewnere, however, and the author sees no reason Lo supposes that 
inter-dapirtmental rivairy will become an issue at Sir George Williams 
University. 


3. iA Graducte _Progrum to Prepe ire | Ediasational Administrators 


The general argument here is the same as in the iast section, and need not he 
repested at i Although administration, and espectally educational 
administration, has not yet defined itself as a profession, in the way Lhat 
psych-lozy has, ee these teachers who are called to occupy 
administrative positions in a modern school system soon Find themaalyes 
grappling with problems For which they have net bean preparad by their 
training, and which, because of thetr lack of knowledge of the social sei 
they are often not evan able te conceptualize. Since the shane of the 
educational system, in Qucbee as elsewhere, depeidn very largely upaa tl 
sophistication and foresight of these men-~and woucn-~, it is essential tho. 
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they be offered further training opportunities.’ 


Programs in educational administration, in Canada at least, are still in 
an experimantal stage, and there is ample scope for innovation. In the view 
of the author, it would be a mistake for the University to orient whatever 
program it establishes either towards the production of super-pedagogues or 
towards the produation of experts in business methods (although of course 
students must become reasonably familiar with contemporary pedagogy, and with 
the intricacies of school finance). For the developing profession of school 
administration acquaintance with subjects like sociology, economics, political 
seilence, and even anthropolozy, as they apply to education, is of far more 
importance. 


4, A Graduate Program in Special Education 


The ordinary lay person, whose children possess neither marked abilities nor 
marked disabilities, would be astonished if presented with a conservative 
estimate of the numbers of children who require special educational treatment. 
Although no formal estimate has ever been made in Quebec, itself an indica~ 
tion of past neglect, the evidence Fron surveys taken elscwnere in North 
America would sugzest that something over 20 per cent of children of school 
age in the province are in need of special facilitics, including skilled 
teaching, which are available, at the moment, only to a vanishingly tiny 
minority. This category of children who require special educational help is 
usually defined to include the following subdivisions: the intellectually 
limited; the educable mantally retarded; the trainable mentally retarded; the 
intellectually superior; the emotionally disturbed; the speech impaired; the 
hearing impcirted, hard of hearing, and deaf; the visuatly impaired, par ally 
seeing, and blind; the crippled, the epileptic, the hacsophiliac, the hous- 
pound, and those with chronic health problems. (If there is added to the 
lonx list that very important subdivision of children who are delicetely erlied 
tunderprivileged', the proportion requiring special help will greatly excerd 
the 20 per cent quoted earlier). 


What provision has been made for Special Education in the Protestant 
school system? A report, dated 1965, and possibly coufidential, has cone 
into tha hands of the author, which gives relevant statistics for the Groa 
Montreal area. In the school year 1964-65 only 33 teachers were specifically 
assiguad to special education dutics, dealing, in the main, with intellactugily 
limited children; the author gathers, from other sourees, thet few of those 
teachers possessed adequate qualifications, In addition, Ths Protestant 
School Board helped to subsidize 14 institutions (the Moatreal Children's 
Hospital, the Montreal Association School for the Blind, the MeeXay Centre for 
Deaf and Crippled Children, ete.), which, in 1963-64, took in 489 children 
who would, in the absence of handicap, have attended Protestant schools in 
and around Montreal. 
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It should de evidant that the Board has not yet accepted the view of the 
World Health Organization, expressed in a 1954 report, that ‘the education of 
all children shovld be the responsibility of the education?) authorities.’ 
And even for these children in special categories for whem it does aceapt 
responsibility provision is, quite obviously, very m-7gre.- The Board is not 
entirely csIpable, howaver, since the Universities Ayr made no afferk to 
establish definitive training prograns for Special Educetion parsoaatl. 
Furthsreore, it seems unlikely thet the present line of minimal coscerk For 
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handicapped and specially talented can be held much longer, in view of the 
increasing pressure from parents’ groups and from the community at larga. On 
all counts, the author would urge the desirability of entry by Sir George 
Williams University into the field of Special Education; h2 is himself 
especially interested in the development of programs for teachers of the 
culturally handicapped (the 'underprivileged'), and believes that these wiil 
assume particular importance as Quebec moves into an era of 'sacondary education 
for all'. 


Education is now well on the way to recognition as an academic discipline 
(more slowly, perhaps, in Quebec than in many other places); there are 
educational scholars and researchers as well as educational practitioners; 
and no university waich has thought out its attitudes to professional training 
and the ‘professional school' will dedicate itself exclusively to the servica 
of the practitioner. The analogy with medicina is very close; and, just as 
Faculties of Medicina find it necessary to employ scientists of many varietics 
(including, nowadays, social scientists), so the better Faculties and Schools 
of Education require the services of philosophers, historians, psycholozists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, andj acononists (to name only the major 
specialties). Not just Quebec, but Canada as a whole, has Cailed so far to 
produce educational scholars in any quantity, and many of the posts which fail 
vacant every year have to be filled by the importation of British, Common- 
wealtn, and American professors. This state of affaira may be tolerated, but 
is hardly Lo be recomnended; also, the sources are drying up Cin Britain many 
new universities nave been established in the last decade, and the student 
populstion is expected to be three times its present size in twelve years’ 
time, while in the United States the investment in educational research sinee 
1969 can only ve described as massive, and is creating new ovenings at a pace 
which is testing the productive capacities even of American uviversities). 

It would be an act of foresight for the Universiy to spo1sor a groduate progran 
in Educational Studies evan if many of its students eventually sattied eise- 
where in Canada; indead, the author would describe a total progran which 

lacked this provision as a program without a core. 


VI. Final Notes 


1. Although the graduate programs recommended here are intended to be 
understood by the.reader as leading to “.A, or M.Ed. desrecs, the author is 
strongly of the opinion that the University should introduce doctoral prograus 
in Education within the next five years. If the first master's degros 
studetts were admitted in 1968-69, and the first doctoral students in 1971-72, 
then the University might expect to avard its First Ph.D. in Educ tion in 


1974, In spite of the need of persons qualified at this advanced level, both 
to staff uriversities and colleges, and to oceupy senicr positions in school 
systems, the author feels that a more hurried sequence is inadvisable. 

2. Since the University already possesses unusually good audio-visual 
communication services, the author recownands that spacial courses in 
comsunications technology, perhaps constituting a program, be offered, at the 
graductte loval, to teachers, who will easily find special employment in 


school systams. 


3. The author recommends that, at sone point in the development of the 
Lducetion presres at the Yaiversily, a Centre for Researeh [no lngirauciie, 
should be set up. He would rate this as a first pricrity, sinuses tha cal ici 
yation of insiruction is the most basic single requirement of cont oriporary 
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educational systems, if it were not for the financial commitment involved. 

The capital funding of such a Centre would be very expansive, even by the 
standards of a modern university; and its annual operating costs simply conle 
not b2 absorbed by present Sir George Williams budgets. Thus only substantial 
financial aid from an external source, possibly from one of the large Amoricsa 
foundations, could make the project feasible; there is no reason to suppose, 
however, that this support might not eventually be forthcoming, for a 
sufficiently attractive proposal. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL 25, CANADA 


January 31, 1957 


MEMORANDUM TO: Dr. John Macdonald 

FROG: Mark Braham 

RE: Sir George Williams University Department of Education: 
Pre-school Education in Greater Moatreal 


The rapid transformation in Quebec (as elsewhere) from a pre- 
dominantly rural to a predominantly urban populatioa has brought with it 
changing educational requiremants for evary age level. With the move co 
the city and the incresse in modern technology, the nuclear family and 
the locel envirenment are no longer sufficient to provide a basic educa- 
tional siructure for children, We are rapidly being faced with the need 
For an adequate education at the pre-school, as well as elementary, sac~ 
ondary and higier levels. 


In considering the role of a University Department of Education 
in relation to its lees! and adjacent communities, it is clear to ae that 
there are two consfiderstions. On the one hand is the inmteraual factor of 
teacher training and the preparation of ether professioail educational 
workers; and on the other hand, there is a direct service to the com- 
munity. Tess two factors should and can " AGablence: each other for the 
benefit of both the University programme and the comnuiity-at-Large. 


In this context, I would like to recommend that the Sir George 
Williams University Departmant of Education seriously study the pre-schuol 
problem in Greater Montreal, where azed is far greater than facilities 
and trained mrsonnei. I would go farther and suggest that tha Depert~ 
ment of Education take wp the Lask of becoming a esocdinating centre for 
pre-school education, thereby helping to establish profassisnally Stacia 
and equinped pre-schools in selected districts in the first inslence, 
later to expand and ineorperate or colleborate with existing facilities. 


First, the pre-schools should be leoked upon as comunity 
endeavours, comprising local boards of parents, representatives of the 
denominational scheol boards, tha Quebee Department cf &lucation aad tae 
Department of Edueetion at Sir George Williama University. 


Second, the pre-schools should be staffed (a) by a profes 
person, ¢a pee os organiving and accepting responsibilities for hes fen 
school programues, The teacher-in-charge will] alsv o2 responsible fu: 

pe S i 
the (bi 1-3 eyes treining of education and child dcvetopment stuleats 
ftom Sir Guorge Williams University, wao will spend up te four (2) Aours 
Vy t 
per wock as assistant teachers, as an fmplicit. part of their cours: 


requirements in tha Departwant of Efucation. Incthis mennar, nok caly 
will the comomnite-ate-Jarge be sarved, but a teafuiog pitesrsmd in pye- 
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school education can be instituted, and the training of our education 
students can be considerably enriched by direct experience in educational 
problems ani prograaming, Needless to say, 4 large oumber of young 
children should also benefit considerably. 


The pre-schools should be for children of thirty (30) months 
to six (6) years of ave, thus taking into account the new regulation for 
admission to Elementary School being sect at 6 years of age, which you 
have shown to me. As we both recognize, the iuglinentation of this 
regulation will increase the need for pre-school servieas to facilities 
in Montreal and Quebec in general, 


The pre-schools should run concurrently with the University 
terms of Autumn, Spring and Sumaer, both to insure continual staffing and 
to provide for continual in-service training for students in the Dopartmeat 
of Education, 


Financing of the pre-schools should be on “ability to pay" based, 
on a minimal charge to parents to cover costs, supplemented by grants from 
the denominational school boards, the Ministry of Education, Federal 
Governmant and the local community governuents, until such a time that the 
Provincial Nepartment of Education or the school boards will be willing 
to absorb all costs entirely. 


Mark L. Brahan, 


The Bachelor of Education Programme 
The idea of a professional degree for teachers, usually called the B.Ed., 
and often described as the integrated degree, has gradually won aceupiance 
in North America, and is now making headway in Britain. The establishman: 
of this degree as the preferred route to certification is conventionally 
supported by the following arguments, among others: 


(1) the assumption by universities of complete responsibility for 
the training of teachers of all categories is an essential 
condition of the recognition of teaching as a learned profession; 


(2) universities, as multipurpose institutions, in which students 
have access to well-stocked libraries, well-equipped laDoratories, 
and the services of highly competent staff, are more likely to 
provid2 a sound training than single-purpose institutions like 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges; 


(3) the association of universities with teacher training attracts 
more persons cf high quality into teaching; 


(4) the integratz24 degree, under which students make an early 
commitment to teaching, offers a much more carefully judged 
programne cf preparation than dees professional training 
which is relegated to a single erowded year Collowing an Arts 
or Science depfree; 


(5) universities vvhich sponsor the integrated degree necessarily 
also foster educational research and scholarship. 


Although the design, in detail, of the integrated degree ditlers consider- 
ably from one institution to another, there is little disagreemant aoout 
its essential components. These may be listed as follows (the order is 


not to be takin as a necessary order of importance): 


(a) profossianal theory and practice (which includes Doth studant 


teaching and lecture, demonstration, or laboratory courses 
dealing with the content and process of instruction); 


(b) the study of education (usually taken to include 2 basic 
element--eduzetional psychology, educational philosophy, 
educational history, educational sociology, ete.--end a 
"supportive zlement--eduestional administration, counselling 
psychology, test design, the management of audiovisual Lech~ 


niques, etc.-~-). 


Cc) the study of Arts and Science subjacts (this description is 
intenJed to covar evuurses Laken towards a teaching major, courses 
taken in preparation for the study of education (for example, in 


piilosopiy or psychology), and courses taken as pirt of general 
intellectual preparation). 
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In order to illustrate the relative weights typically assigned to these 
components, I have designed a hypothetical B.Bd. programme, which is 
detailed below,* 
T. SUMMARY OF WEISHTS. 
Professional Theory and Practice 
Student Teaching. 1 course equivalent (Elementary and Secondary Routes) 


Lecture, Demonstration or 
Laboratory Courses. 1-3 courses (Secondary Route) 


4-6 courses (Elementary Route) 


TOTAL 2-4 courses (Secondary Route) 
5-7 courses (Elementary Route) 


The Study of Education 
Basic and "supportive" Courses. %3-5 courses (Secondary Route) 
3-5 courses (Elementary Route) 


TOTAL 3-5 courses (Elementary and Secondary 
Routes) 


The Study of Arts and Science Subjects 


Teaching Najor. 7 courses (Secondary Route) 
Elementary Route )** 


Preparatory Courses (Education). 2-4 courses (Secondary Route) 
2-3 courses (Elementary Route) 
"General" Courses: 2-4 courses (Secondary Route) 


2-3 courses (Elementary Route) 


nm 


For convenience of illustration I have assumed that the 3.0, is a Lour- 
year degree following senior matriculation. 


The final course in this sequence is a pedagogical course and, although 
part of the major, is aot properly described as an Arts or Science course. 
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Note: Elementary Route Students take an additional 2 Arts or Science 
courses related to a teaching field in the elementary school (not 
their major field).* 


TOTAL** ° 13 courses (Sesondiry Route) 
10 courses (Elementary Route) 


II ¢i) B. Ed. PROGRAMME (SECONDARY ROUTE) 


1. Introduction to Education. 

2 Heycholozy. 

3. English. 

4, Major. 

5. Arts or Seience Option. 

1, History or Social Science. 

2. Curriculum and Instruction. 

3. Student Teaching. 

4, Major, 

5. Major or Arts or Sciere Option. 

Third Year 

1. Educational Psychology. 

2. Philosophy. 

3. Educetion Option. 

4%. idajoc. 

5. Major or Arts or Science Option. 

in add“tion, both Elementary Route and Secondary Route Students ara free 
to use their Arts and Seience options for courses related to the major field, 
so that the degree allows for nine-course and six-course majors. 


Some Education courses (for instance, Educational Psychology ard Sducaticnal 
Philosophy) may also qualify for listing as Arts courses. 


eo) Fourth Year 
1. Educational Philosophy. 
2. Education Option. 
3. Major. 
4, Major or Arts or Science Option. 
5. Major or Arts or Science Option. 
II Cii} B.Ed. PROGRAMME (ELEMENTARY ROUTE) 
First Year 
1. EIntrodiction to Education. 
2. Psychology. 
3. English. 
4. Major. 
5. Approved Arts or Science Option. 
‘@) Second Year* 
1. Curcieulun and Instruction (Science and Mathematics). 
2. Cucriculum and Instruction (Art and Music). 
3. Curriculum and Instruction (Reading and Language). 
4h. Curriculum and Instruction (Social Studies and Physical Education). 
5. Student Teaching. 
6. Major. 
Third Year 
1. Educational Psychology. 
2. Philosophy. 
3. History or Setial Science. 


4. Approved Arts or Science or Rducation Option. 


5. Major. 


* This sequence of curriculum and instruction courses rests on the 
assunuplion of an inadequate supply of specialists for servier in 
elementary schools. 


Fourth Year 

1. Educational Philosophy. 

2. Arts or Science Option. 

3. Approved Arts or Science or Education Option. 

4, Education Gption. 

5. Major. 

Note 1. In this description of the B.Ed. programme teaching practice and 
the associated curriculum and instruction courses are placed in 
the second year. Although there are good reasons for such an 
arrangement (which gives students an early opportunity to discover 
whether they have made a sensible choice of career), it is som2- 
times argued that, for Secondary Route students at any rate, the 
introduction to the classroom is best postponed antil the third 
year, 

Note 2. Since the ordinary provisions for teaching practice are obviously 
inadequate, there is increasing support in professional circles 
for the addition to the programme of periods of supervised 
internship. 

Note 3, It is easily possible to devise further course sequences for 
special purposes (for example, the training of technical and 
vocational teachers.) 

ItI TEACHING MAJORS IN THE 3.84. PROSRAMME 

Secondary Majors 

Examdle 1, LATIN 

1. Latin Prose Composition (Elementary). 

2, Latin Prose Composition (Advanced). 

3. Horace, Teeitus and Juvanal, 

4, Cicero, Horace, and Sallust. S 

5. Plautus, Terence, and Vergil. 

6. Life and Thought in the Roman World. 

7. History of Rome. 

Example 2, MATHSMATTICS 


1. Algebra and Geometry. 


2. Elementary Calculus. 
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3. Algebra and Geometry (Advanced). 
4, Set Theory and Elementary Topology. 
5. Statistics. 
6. Calculus and Analytical Geometry. 
7. Differential Equations. 
Exampt2 3. ART 
1. History of Art. 
2. Fundamentals of Design. 
3. Fundamentals of Drawing. 
4, Fundamentals of Painting. 
5. Aesthetics. 
6. Advanced Drawing. 
7. Advanced Painting. 

Elementary Majors 
Example 1. ENSLISH 
1. Children's Literature, 
2. General Linguistics. 
3. Descriptive Linguistics. 
4, Language in Elementary Education (Carriculum and Instruction). 
Exemple_2. SCTRNCS 
1. Biology. 
2. Plant Physiology. 
3. Organic Chemistry. 
&. Science of Elementary Education (Curriculum and Instruction). 
Example 3. SOCIAL STUDIES 
1. Political Seience. 
2, Canadian History. 
3. Europaan History. 1815 - . 


h, Social Studies in Elementary Education (Curriculun and Instruction). 
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In the interests of economy of presentation, the many alternatives 
open to a student within a teaching major have not been listed, and 
distinctions between compulsory and optional courses have been 
ignored, My intention throughout has Deen to show, for each major, 
the pattera of courses which may have been Eollowed by a typical 
stud2nt entering teaching after completion of a fouc~year B.Ed. 
programme. 


